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JOEL J. OROSZ 
4300 OLD FIELD TRAIL 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 49008 


May ft 187 
Mr. Epic &- Newman 
Eric P. Newman Namimatc Eduahyy Society 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St. Louis, MO 632105 


Dear Mr, Newman, | 
Just a brief note & cor the tansmusal oF these phofecapies. The enclosed 
(lof the com [str that save in Du Simperes LY 
EPhiladelaha Bi the Libruly of (ong ress. mi haw 


LZ hyve 10 My possessim I have 


Mepresents copies of 4 
in Phe Libaty lompany 0 
induded such phatucqy of the i||ushuhans as 
Called Jane McCabe at Bowen and Mereng ¢ 7gHe ted Mat she send ya a 
Complete set of phefrcopies ok therllashahay, Abe meluded 1a this paket 

| Ya phokrcepy of the bmadide of Da Symiheres sal an 4 phopegy 4 Me 
-leHer ake Hodder sent A Me a Couple yeun back eudunhay he CM /4 
FAO Utz. 


IL have recewed your edibed veacm of the manuscapt, but due / q heavy rarel 
| schedule, Chave not hud Ame & fckle it vet. Nw, another dead line bn the . 
Asylum looms, I oul huwever get fo it som. t have glanced thragh it; L th 

your Comre hay and 5 UY GES FIM: wi(l make fra great mproverenl iJ aypre ciate all 
the Hanghthulnes shed gbumtly wert iNko Your nique. 








ter recomMendahan obviauly cum wel ht qt +A , Lesh Kind 
| V e A.N.5.5 Leshe Elam was kin 
enugh 1 Sead peo Mp aii me fo join, which I shall do, 


Thank yor again fir yout help, and I will shay 1 puch. 
Best regard 


bl) iy 


BOWERS AND MERENA GALLERIES, INC. 





May 7, 1987 Box 1224 
WOLFEBORO, NH_ 03894 
(603) 569-5095 


Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St. Lowis, MO--63105 


Dear Mr. Newman: 


Joel Orosz called. a few days ago in regards to the "Forgotten Eagle" 
manuscript that you are reviewing. He asked me to send Xeroxes of all 
illustrations for that book to you. Those Xeroxes are enclosed. 


I apologize for the slight delay in sending these to you, but we were 
just finishing our latest "Rare Coin Review" for which we met our deadline 
yesterday. Now I am able to catch up on the few things I have had to put 
aside while working on that publication. You will find while working with 
our Graphics Department here at Bowers and Merena, that similar situations 
occur when we are nearing the deadlines on our various publications. 


So I hope you can bear with us if and when this occurs again, and keep in 
mind that we will always endeavor to respond to you ask quickly as 


possible. 


Please contact me if you require any additional information on the "Forgotten 
Eagle." 4 


Sincerely, 


Jone 


J.E. McCabe 
Manager, Graphics Department 


enc.: Xeroxes 


Your friends in the rare coin business 
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FROM THE DESK OF ERIC P, NEWMAN 





BOWERS AND MERENA GALLERIES, INC. 


May 12, 1987 


Box 1224 
WOLFEBORO, NH_ 03894 
(603) 569-5095 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St. Louis, MO: 63105 


Dear Eric: 


It was nice to see you, if only briefly, at the Central States Numismatic Society 
Convention in St. Louis. As is typical of such events, I was glued to the bourse 
table from morning until night, from beginning until end - but I did have a chance 
to have a nice dinner at Tony's, just behind the hotel - a very nice restaurant. 


Concerning the American Numismatic Society, I hope that the Professional Numis- 
matists Guild can work out something in the way of support or an endowment. Our 
ti ld be happy to go along with this idea. 







Thank you for your help with Joel Orosz's manuscript. This has the unusual pros- 
pect of being something entirely new to the present generation of numismatists. 


Best wishes to y 
chairman of 


nd Evelyn - and congratulations to your son on being named 
ison Brothers Stores. 






Sincerely, 


Q. David Bowers 


QDB/mkv 


Your friends in the rare coin business 


Feyr th, du yu haw the Chiba h) JSeHens ms menhuy of Virginia Half Peanies 
in his Noks om Virgin ? LF not LT tan feof | up. 

Fifth I cant resist adding mi/ congrabylahans fo ju for owmny cern Hy hys : 
Ae L sad betre, L am very glakhul fp yaa pr yt clue reading andy our 
wen aduce Lull be sur h put that inh « formal Hee ob gmbh 
N the crediks. 

Finally, as weld be derelict nm duhey if L did} solicit yam pr af arbre 
for Fhe Arylum. With your library, £ cant “Magine New anything yoy wrype 
abaut rumsmahe (erature —~ it Conknt, itsphaiel, he repped, she @ 
acquisihay ~-wuld nof be of /Aferst, If Hu have the tm Ga xhe 

In pa T wuld 6 very hyypy fy Receive 4Manyscnph ham VMs 


I hwyeh mw feurl yickly h reve the bak. L appneigh Yur help ani 
Support, thus fr and GL lk forwan ty wanking Wikh yy 4Mhr/ 
the by dy oF publicahan ants, 

best nga 


ig 


Fam pow an associgke Member of ype AM.S. 

Many hans or spenioong me! Have the photocopier of the illus bata 
amined fron Bowen andl Merny? LA A, let me kn, ahd Z u// 
tall Fave 4 Sng Men iF "| 





JoeEL J. OROSZ 
4300 OLD FIELD TRAIL 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 49008 
May 12,1987 
Dear Me. Newman 


(May I call yur Eric ?) The Asylum has been Muiled fo the Fypesetyer Nu 
on fo mateO huhncal. Z have nw vad phoreugh ly through yate annota hus. 


Boy, is ay. face red Sa caug ft me i SINE 

i prt elemenh Mistakes. Those 
correchuns and Sugg es hens will result Ma vash Wein che Louk, tof 
which Loam Beas mie tu Now, £ wuld ike p qngwerl G ew questions 
you raised im your notes, and ask a few mure af ym, 


First, My Answer. When Du Simihere relerred “rhe Octangulur sort of 
MassachuseHts S. pe j qnd vad he Hail Seen “gon “ak Mem , We arEM + hgh 
grand. Fist, 7 4 nat ceYain that “phats" is fhe word. waklen in Ege Ae 
tt luk [iAr pom and it mgkes sense in Coileyf yf ik unclear om fhe 
arin | — Hene L brackeled it maith and marked if G5 queshonuble. I have Never 
sech 7uch 4 ‘print of indeed any SAL excsf 


Don Taxay, 50 Gras FT ANW, 6S G MUsiman Samewhere in khe & ubcoa hnent ~~ Znclg 
at last report dar attemph * reath him i permisi were unavaliy, ARCO prey 
s detunct A ence, 24 Ve and feel that we have comphed vikh thé fur ase 
rales with ty anf hy copyright 


: vagtAphiiul J 
fhe signer of Melesey paper Hilt ed an a A lok “a 7 papas 


Ame Nn Big phy : 
hala ak? 4nd Aaplibas Cyclopedia of Amehcan bry hy Where effe 


Second 1 L wuld he the same - - -biagraphical Mtormabon (£ yan have if and/ 
/ 


of cota hens ¥ Such ny | 
Hpeites uch Nfo-~ tir Andrew Elljat ot Bul , Me munke and Ploneel 
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JoeEL J. OROSZ 
4300 OLD FIELD TRAIL 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 49008 


May to 148 7 
Qear Eric 


One more Gh wer, and me May questa. Answer: I cannot Sal/ if 
John Smith" was the game penn as John Jay th "who signed the Vew 
Jerse (SS URS, “John Smyth" “i not Mish A the Lichaary ot Aneniw 
Srognphy (0A 6) or ~h the Naha | Cyehped yy 


(iA NcA8) 


(W cAB). “Jon Smith ie listed, mn vol. %, p. 582, and it /s possible 
for Smith was a Leader in Mew Jersey In he early 17505, he became 
q member ot the gavenay council, and “as one oF three ynen Commsianed 
fo fake charge ot the segly wile Gov, Wilham Frankin was in En Sand 
Hes brother, Samiel Smith Was bra tme the Treasurer of West Jette 
Jo John Smith could have been cq apasihin fe SGM Nofes, As yar Ana, 
jst century spelling (i anyt hing bat cnsutent, so “Smith “coal easily have 
been trunstrmed inh ‘Smyth "" Treble 1s, Z have found i in pemay 
or secadaty sources ty corraborgte 4 ‘y" spelling So there’ is My 
conclusive ‘answer, What do yin think © 

Te question: 4 The Early Paper May of Amenca, yor mentom that Yh 
diay ot Waliam Bentley in (787 an 17¢9 hay relerencey 1 Du Somiheres Pet 
money cllechon. Z weal greatly aypttuke it i# yw could prone me 
with Hae gq uores, if fusible, or unth a Neferente’ so L can Gad them. 


Again / many Han ki fun all of yur help ani encaatayemedt 





Best regal 


bl om 
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JANE E. MC CABE 
Manager, Graphics Department 
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Bowers and Merena Galleries, Inc. 
Box 1224 

Wolfeboro, New Hampshire 03894 
(603) 569-5095 
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Coins & etc. 
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BOWERS AND MERENA GALLERIES, INC. 





May 21, 1987 


Box 1224 
WOLFEBORO, NH_ 03894 
(603) 569-5095 


Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St. Louis, MO 63105 


Dear Mr. Newman: 


Enclosed is a Xerox copy of figure 12, which I just found, for the 
"Forgotten Eagle" book by Joel Orosz. 


Joel had sent this in after all of the others, so I did not notice it when 
I sent you Xeroxes of the illustrations for the book on May 7. 


I am not sure if this is even that important, but wanted to send it along 
anyway. 


Sincerely, 
fo 


J.E. McCabe 
Manager, Graphics Department 


enc.: Xeroxes 


Your friends in the rare coin business 





To be fold by public auction, | 
At No. rog, Arch ftreet, (being the late dwelling { 
houfe of Matthew Clarkfon, Efq. deceafed,) on | 
-Thurfday next the goth inft,at.9 0 clo ck, A.M. 
A variety of houfhold and kitchen a. | 
Silver and plated ware, a good eight day clock, 
a very curious bedftead peculiarly conftructed for | 
the ufe of fick perfons, an iron cheft, and a valu- : 
able cabinet, containing filver and copper coin, “|. 
medals, &c. fome of which are very ancient. ~~ 


Dear Enc, nara 
Please forgive this hash ly scnbhled nore, bat £ 
want fo get tho off p ym ASAP. I wold Aqve 
go}ren it fo you earlier but my wile has been quite ie 
the past twe —_* “~~ hespuloed ge /s only 
how M(aenng J 26 aM gui ind -- ae 
fo catch up. } ae aes, | 
pe encloed uf an ahcle Phat was published 4 Museum 
Studies Jountal in (985. LF My a tempt Fe update | 
the [iketahure 1 Da Smpprot museum achviher, ZF le | 
be helpful 7 yuu /) wrrbiy un Mbeduchn. AS Yor 
will see, some Phas an [eet out -- I Ane learned — 
ar Lhings sine then~ ~ bat much ok the infor MA RON LS 
eg my wike mend i L hope fo Finish correc hm 
on the Da Simibere Manuscerpf. very Soon, shan ya | 
again br all of ya schelurshyp Mm that piece 
chuglt a lot of errors and imprwed it greatly | 
re ya dont mind, the atxt prme Faandaty buscteo 
takes me fo Sf. Lous, Z wil] [coh yon up. Mahi! tte, 
thanks me MOY, 
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JoEL J. OROSZ 
4300 OLD FIELD TRAIL 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 49008 


August 5, (497 
| 
Dear Enc, 


Many thanks for your leHer, with the enclosure of your orewon, The 
Foreworl 2 Just what the dockr gtderef, If hove the essence of 
i‘ Fiminere og Foul re by MasSE convenhonal standards ~~ whore nobi! 
ay iN his INCESSANT Guest tor kaguledge, L thik j¢ ts bne just ay it 


= The any changes I will make are 4 couple of truly rrivial Spelley 


I want b thank yu again tall of your hele om Hh ae! f 
Gain all 6 ua[~ cy mM Id Project. Lam fo 
ae that my dckauleye et in fen were sutcent ExpIES my 


grahtude, The emn yu caught, the Auaner you added ! 
: ~ all thi omprved. the 
byok immieas 4ra bly. Fa a sense, it js veut book as well as hig 


Leslie Elam armed me lat week of m I hi 

” y elec 4s aN asociale mems 
hh, rege Nae @ ante mune fol qomnutiy me, Mant << 
janes 7 can get myselt elected » the NLG, Ll be 


L think the onl way te end this leHer is fp th nk t Ayal 
your kelp and paler = ad hye fy Mee yori ata ved 
will gut be able 4 Make tt. Perhaps Concimah iq €87 | 


Best regard, 
1. i 


on = ——- << — 





Se ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee See 


Angus Stirling,Directa 
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ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


August 3, 1987 


Mr. Joel J. Orosz 
4300 Old Field Trail 
Kalamazoo, MI 49008 


Dear Joel: 
Enclosed is a copy of my Foreword. You and Dave are free to make any 
suggestions to change it and I will be glad to try to make those ad just- 


ments. 


Good luck with the publication. 





jah 
Encl. 
cc: Mr. Q. David Bowers-W/Encl. 


Box. 1224 
Wolfeboro, NH 03894 
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Museum Pioneer in America 


Joel J. Orosz 
Kalamazoo Public Museum 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Pierre Eugene Du Simitiere is remembered today as a 
historian and an artist but rarely given the credit he 
deserves as a pioneer of American museums. There are 
several reasons for this failure of our collective memory. 
Du Simitiere’s museum proprietorship was short, lasting 
barely two years, and his premature death, in 1784 at the 
age of forty-seven, brought a sudden end to his efforts. 
The considerable achievements of Charles Willson Peale, 
who like Du Simitiere lived in Philadelphia, eclipsed 
memories of the latter. By 1980, Du Simitiere’s reputa- 
tion had sunk so low that Peale’s biographer, the late 
Charles Coleman Sellers, would characterize Du 
Simitiere’s American Museum as “a magpie’s nest of his- 
torical and scientific rarities.”! Such a glib dismissal, 
however, does not square with the facts. For instance, 
many worldly European travelers who were critical of 
most things American had praise for Du Simitiere and his 
museum. Nor does such a harsh assessment recognize 
that Du Simitiere was the first in America to transform a 
private cabinet into a public museum and the first to 
mention the possibility of establishing an American na- 
tional museum. Most important, he pioneered the for- 
mation of a museum that simultaneously catered to 
popular and elite audiences, a duality then unknown in 
Europe, which would become a distinguishing trait in 
American museums. It is important to remember that 
these innovations were inspired by an attempt to make a 
living as a museum proprietor, rather than by any 
idealism on Du Simitiere’s part. Still, it is time that his 
achievements be recognized. 


Early Life and Ambitions 


Very little is known about Du Simitiere’s early life, save 
that he was born in Geneva of French Protestant parents 
on September 18, 1737. He grew to manhood in Geneva, 
and by the time he turned twenty he had acquired a 
passion for natural history. He had probably read Sir 
Hans Sloane’s Natural History of Jamaica (1707, 1725); at 
any rate, he owned both volumes. He conceived the no- 
tion of expanding on Sloane’s work by producing a guide 
to the natural history of the entire Caribbean, illustrated 
by his own drawings. From 1757 to 1774 he embarked on 
an odyssey in pursuit of his dream, visiting every major 
island in the Caribbean and the principal cities in the 


North American provinces, supporting himself by his 
painting.” He began to collect natural history specimens 
immediately and soon started gathering historical and 
anthropological artifacts as well. As his collection ex- 
panded, he contemplated enlarging the scope of his proj- 
ect to include a civil and natural history of the Caribbean 
and the North American provinces. During this time he 
was collecting purely to document his historical project, 
which he hoped to publish when he returned to Switzer- 
land. 

Du Simitiere, however, would never go home again. 
Instead, he settled in Philadelphia in 1774, where he had 
lived briefly on three earlier occasions.? There he seems 
to have realized the enormity of his undertaking and 
decided to condense his plans; he would now limit hise 
natural and civil history to the American provinces. His 
winnowing notwithstanding, the project remained 
daunting, and he was no doubt alert for a patron to back 
his plans. 


The Philadelphia Scene 


The budding historian returned to the most culturally 
mature city in the American provinces. “The Paris of the 
new world” was the center of American science. Here 
lived Benjamin Franklin, who had “tamed the lightning”; 
David Rittenhouse, one of the world’s foremost 
astronomers; and Benjamin Rush, the preeminent 
physician in the provinces. All three, and many others 
besides, gathered at the meetings of the American 
Philosophical Society, which was dedicated to the dis- 
covery and propagation of new and useful scientific facts. 
For those who loved the printed word, Philadelphia 
boasted a large Library Company, which offered its 
stockholders borrowing privileges from a collection of 
books already numbering in the thousands. 

For those who wished to view curiosities, Philadel- 
phia offered more cabinets than any other provincial city. 
True, Charleston boasted of the first museum founded 
in America, in 1773, under the protective wing of the 
Library Society. Although it was intended to be a 
museum of South Carolina natural history, it was already 
becoming a miscellaneous aggregation, embracing such 
items as “a Hawalian woven helmet, [and] a Cassava bas- 
ket from Surinam.”* This small collection, although 
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FOREWORD 


The courage of a true collector of knowledge and "things" is reflected 

in the absorbing experiences of Pierre Eugene du Simitiere in America. 

As a late 18th century resident of various American communities he was 

a true dilitante with an insatiable appetite for accumulating and studying 
all types of tangible collectibles available to a person with no economic 
advantages. His talent and work as a designer and artist did not seem 

to divert his cultural devotion to being an enthusiastic "pack rat" with 


a mission. 


Joel J. Orosz as evidened by his research and writings about du Simitiere 
is obviously a great admirer of that remarkable individual for his myriad 
of interests, for his desire to seek constant cultural excitement and 

for his devotion to sharing his achievements with the public - and also 
undertaking these projects singlehandedly. Orosz does not use success 

as a standard of admiration but recognizes the magnitude of tireless 
effort to overcome frustration and impossible odds as a measure of du 
Simitiere's importance. This book is a presentation of the numismatic 
achievements of du Simitiere. It is an opportunity for a sophisticated 
reader to take a refreshing look backward to the beginnings of numismatics 
in America. One can appreciate how Orosz has made du Simitiere the numis- 
matist live again if one puts oneself in the time and place setting of 


that unusual foreigner in America. 
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The Swiss seems to have enjoyed occasionally poking fun at the 
pretensions of the rather gullible Americans who surrounded 
him. 
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Transition from Cabinet to Museum 


Over the next six years, Du Simitiere’s collection grad- 
ually evolved into a quasi-public institution. His note- 
books reveal that he frequently loaned books and other 
articles from his collection to his fellow townspeople, and 
he occasionally experienced difficulty in retrieving them. 
Unlike other cabinets, which were expensive of entry,a 
tour of Du Simitiére’s cabinet was free to any person of 
the “respectable” classes. The volume of visitors must 
have suggested the monetary expedience of opening 
a museum. 

Certainly more requests were coming in from people 
anxious to see the virtuoso’s collection. On August 20, 
1780, Du Simitiere, in replying toa correspondent, 
wrote: “I shall be very happy to see you at my house, and 
to entertain you with my collection, which has increased 
considerably, and which is in much better order than 
when you saw it before.”'* Later that year, the German 
soldier Baron Ludwig Von Closen,'® in the midst of a trip 
to Philadelphia, paid Du Simitiere a visit. Von Closen 
apparently meant to list in his journal the curiosities he 
had observed but failed to do so. What he did note, 
however, is interesting: 


After seeing all these fine things, I could not help 
telling him of my amazement at finding, in the very 
middle of them, a poor pair of little strong-boots, at 
which we laughed a great deal. He assured us that for 
some years they had attracted the attention of many 
gentlemen, who took them for Charles XII’s shoes be- 
cause of his jest that he had obtained them from 
Sweden!!! His sport has certainly been spoiled since the 
arrival of the French army on the Continent.'® 


Du Simitiere apparently was not above playing 
practical jokes on his credulous clientele. Cabinets of the 
eighteenth century, both in America and in Europe, 
abounded with items of association value. Even the most 
trivial of everyday objects would be given a place of honor 
if it had once belonged to a prelate ora monarch.'’ So 
great was the hunger for association items that Du 
Simitiere had only to claim that the strong-boots were 
Swedish in order for visitors to assume that they had 
belonged to King Charles XII. The Swiss must have 
been quietly amused to see his visitors thus duping them- 


selves. Presumably the French army, in Philadelphia 
helping to win American independence, was not so 
easily convinced. 

Von Closen went on to label Du Simitiere “a likable 
charlatan,’!8 but that assessment seems too harsh. Von 
Closen himself spoke of the many “fine things” exhibited 
by his host and implied that his arrangement was good, 
for otherwise it would not have shocked him to find the 
boots as a part of it. This approbation is significant, for 
the Baron was used to seeing fine things. As for Du 
Simitiére’s “jest,” it was just that, a jest. The Swiss seems to 
have enjoyed occasionally poking fun at the pretensions 
of the rather gullible Americans who surrounded him. 

Another distinguished foreign visitor, the Marquis 
Du Chastellux, arrived about three months after Von 
Closen took his leave. Chastellux later wrote of the 
cabinet that it “was rather small and rather paltry [but] 
very renowned in America because it had no rival there; 
it was formed by a painter from Geneva called ‘Cimitiere, 
[sic] whose cemetrial name 1s better suited to a doctor 
than to a painter.”'® The Marquis was undoubtedly mea- 
suring the developing institution by the standard of the 
great galleries of the Continent, and it cannot be surpris- 
ing that it should suffer in the comparison. Chastellux 
noted, however, that Du Simitiere’s collection had 
already achieved some fame in the young nation, a 
remarkable achievement for a cabinet not yet open to the 
public. The perceptive Chastellux added of the pro- 
prietor, “he is still a bachelor and still a foreigner, a very 
uncommon thing in America, where the titles of husband 
and of citizen are generally acquired without delay.”?° 
Once again, Du Simitiere had decided he was not an 
American citizen! Here again is evidence of Du 
Simitiére’s peculiarly detached nature, a man without 
strong convictions living in an age full of enthusiasms. 
This aloofness does not mean that he did not understand 
the prevailing cultural currents. Although he would 
never legally become an American, he understood what 
Americans wanted. 

By the end of 1781, with his historical scheme hope- 
lessly moribund and his bills mounting, Du Simitiere 
began seriously to consider opening his collection to the 
public. It was reasonable for a man contemplating such a 
step to search for precedents and, given his ancestry, 
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The term “museum” implies a collection that is open to the 
public; a “cabinet,” however, implies an aggregation owned by 
an organization and open only to members and their guests. 


called a museum, was more properly a cabinet. The term 
“museum” implies a collection that is open to the public; a 
“cabinet,” however, implies an aggregation owned by an 
organization and open only to members and their guests. 
This was the situation at Charleston. It was also the case in 
Boston at Harvard College, which had begun a small 
cabinet of natural history specimens and scientific equip- 
ment in 1764. This collection was open only to faculty 
and students. 

In contrast to these one-cabinet towns, Philadelphia 
boasted four. The most venerable was the cabinet of the 
Library Company of Philadelphia, which was established 
in a very informal way shortly after the company was 
founded in 1731. In the late 1740s, the members began to 
refer to their collection as a cabinet and started to sys- 
tematically arrange it. By 1774 it had grown to include 
fossils, coins, preserved animals, and even Eskimo ar- 
tifacts. Entrance to the collection was limited to card- 


2 , 
carrying company members and their guests. 


A somewhat more accessible collection resided at the 
Pennsylvania Hospital. It had its beginnings in 1757 
when the hospital acquired a skeleton to illustrate courses 
on anatomy. Five years later, the great Quaker physician 
of London, James Fothergill, donated a collection of 
anatomical specimens, casts, and drawings valued at 
£350. These and subsequent acquisitions were placed in 
a separate room and “opened” to the public for the very 
stiff price of one Spanish silver dollar, thus excluding 
most of Philadelphia’s population.® This did not bother 
the leaders of the Pennsylvania Hospital, who conceived 
of their collection as a teaching tool, not a public exhibi- 
tion. 

Even less accessible was the cabinet of the American 
Philosophical Society (A.P.S.), which had been formed in 
1768 as the result of the merger of two competing scien- 
tific societies. The new organization immediately estab- 
lished a cabinet and began collecting energetically, 
specializing in natural history, but including many 
“curiosities” as well. The A.P.S. collection, like that of the 
Library Society, was open to members only, and since the 
A.P.S. was made up of the city’s cultural and intellectual 
elite, most Philadelphians never laid eyes on these 
curiosities. 

Philadelphia’s fourth cabinet had just opened for 


business in 1774. The colorful Dr. Abraham Chovet 
(1704-1790), an Englishman who had lived in France and 
the West Indies, possessed a collection featuring 
anatomical manikins in wax. Chovet gave lectures on 
anatomy, using his remarkably detailed manikins for il- 
lustration. A European visitor, Francois-Jean, Marquis 
de Chastellux, judged that Chovet’s wax models were 
“superior to those of the institute at Bologna” and was 
moved to exclaim that Chovet had carried “this art to the 
highest degree of perfection.”” If, however, the cabinet 
was nearly sublime, Chovet himself approached the 
ridiculous. The good doctor delighted in contradicting 
his visitors, enlivening his disputes with sarcastic wit and 
offensive gestures. Even his best friend ruefully admitted 
that he had “a constant habit of swearing. With almost 
every word he would rap a big oath.”*® Needless to say, 
Chovet’s bizarre behavior prevented many people from 


_ visiting his cabinet. 


The Historian and The Revolution 


Du Simitiére settled comfortably into the intellectual life 
of Philadelphia. He was a member of the A.P.S., having 
been elected a member of its predecessor, the old Ameri- 
can Society, during his 1765-1767 sojourn in Philadel- 
phia, and he thus had access to Philadelphia’s cultural 
elite. He continued searching for a patron to publish his 
history project and, in the meantime, continued to aug- 
ment his collection. He fired off a stream of letters to 
those who might be helpful, such as one to the com- 
mander of a western fort, asking for “Things in Use 
among the Indians. . . Subjects of Natural History . . . all 
the different kinds of . . . Shells found in the alleghenny 
... [and] any Samples of minerals... found in your 
district.”® A fair proportion of the historian’s correspon- 
dents sent donations, and his rooms soon were literally 
overflowing with artifacts of science, history, natural his- 
tory, and art. It was fortunate that he received gifts, for 
his income from painting was never really sufficient to 
cover his expenses. Du Simitiere was constantly in finan- 
cial trouble. 

The outbreak of the Revolution in 1775 complicated 
Du Simitiere’s life immensely. It exacerbated his financial 
problems and placed him in the middle between hostile 
parties. His response to the crisis of these years il- 
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tions, and botany; under the latter, antiquities, weapons, 
ornamental dresses of both the American Indians and 
the natives of the East and West Indies, artifacts from 
certain African tribes, and a “Collection of curious paint- 
ings in Oil, Crayons, Water-Colours.”?° Certainly there 
was much to attract visitors in this wide-ranging aggrega- 
tion, particularly when “a number of miscellaneous 
Curiosities of various kinds” were included in the lot.*° 

Du Simitiere proceeded to list his policies. He 
planned to be open four days per week: Tuesday and 
Thursday through Saturday. He would sell tickets, at 
fifty cents each, every forenoon Monday through Satur- 
day. The purchasers would then arrange with the 
proprietor to return later. He would keep strict control 
over his patrons, decreeing, “the hours for each company 
[will be] at Eleven and Twelve o'clock in the forenoon and 
at Three, Four and Five o'clock in the afternoon, allow- 
ing an hour for each company; which to avoid incon- 
veniency to themselves, he hopes will not exceed six, or at 
the most eight in one sett.[sic]”*? 

In restricting visitors to tours of short duration, Du 
Simitiere was following the lead of the British Museum, 
which, although it was much larger, herded visitors 
through its galleries in about the same amount of time. 
Unfortunately the self-imposed maximum of eight per- 
sons per tour would limit him to a gross income of $80 
per week, hardly adequate for the support of a growing 
collection. 

This calculation seems to have escaped Du Simitiere, 
for he concluded the broadside with an optimistic, almost 
visionary wish: “He intends his Cabinet to be hereafter 
the foundation of the first American Museum.”*? Here is 
the first articulation of a wish that would echo for more 
than seventy years to come: a national museum for the 
United States.?? It is doubtful, however, if Du Simitiere 
was motivated by idealism in making this declaration. 
Once again, he made an appeal to the patriotism and 
cultural nationalism of the era, by both calling his new 
establishment the “American Museum” and by hinting 
that he would some day make it a national institution. 
What patriotic citizen of this infant nation could refuse to 
patronize such an American center of culture? 

So, driven by economic necessity, Du Simitiere gave 
entry to all who had fifty cents. The newly opened 
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museum was destined to have a brief life of less than two 
and one-half years. This short existence left almost no 
trace behind it; there are no records of attendance, or 
special events, and only sketchy accession records. Many 
crucial questions about the quality of Du Simitiere’s 
museum can only be answered tentatively, if at all. Only 
the accounts of a handful of visitors remain to document 
this pioneering effort at museum making. 

Baron Von Closen had spoken of the many “fine 
things”*4 he saw in the collection, and even the critical 
Marquis Du Chastellux admitted “[I] satisfied my eyes”*° 
at Du Simitiere’s cabinet. They were not the only ones to 
appreciate his efforts. A German physician named 


Johann David Schoepf praised the Swiss’s museum: 


as ; : 5 - 
Mr. du Sumitiere [sic] of Geneva, a painter, is almost 


the only man in Philadelphia who manifests a taste for 
natural history. Also he possesses the only Collection, a 
small one, of natural curiosities — and a not incon- 
siderable number of well-executed drawings of Amer- 
ican birds, plants and insects.*° 


Schoepf’s approbation is significant, for he had 
received extensive training in natural history and would 
have been offended by a poorly arranged cabinet full of 
trivial curiosities. The verdict of the visitors seems clear: 
Du Simitiere’s collection was small, but of reasonable 
quality and tolerably well arranged. If his museum was 
worthy of a generally favorable assessment from well- 
traveled Europeans, it almost certainly pleased Phila- 
delphians and American tourists who had less experi- 
ence with museums. 


Decline and Sale of the Museum 


Unfortunately, there were neither enough people in 
Philadelphia, nor enough tourists visiting it, to constitute 
an ample clientele for Du Simitiere. He wrote several 
times of having received “a number of visitors” after 
opening his museum, but this early success did not last. 
He could lure them in once, but repeat bookings were not 
common. By September 1782, he was lamenting his ticket 
sales: 


[T]his has confirmed my expectations very well for 
some time, but it is not continuing [sic] I find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to keep together what I have been col- 
lecting for a great number of years & | find hardly any 
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Du Simitiere must have already assembled a substantial cabinet 
if he could amuse a visitor for an entire morning. 
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luminates his character as nothing else could. Idealism, 
nationalism, patriotism — all of these sentiments were un- 
known to Du Simitiere. The American Enlightenment 
was at its zenith, but one searches his writings in vain for 
any sentiments extolling moderation, balance, or order. 
He was a Swiss national, but his surviving writings show 
no evidence of any affinity for Switzerland. He did make 
numerous references to his love for the American 
people, but these always occurred in the writings promot- 
ing either his history project or his museum. The Swiss’s 
biographer, Paul Sifton, noted that Du Simitiere used his 
detachment to advantage: 


... itis evident that Du Simitiere enjoyed the ability to 
be both a “European in America” and a “Naturalized 
American”; that either one pose or the other would 
assist him in a given situation. .. .'° 


Sifton was absolutely correct in identifying Du 
Simitiere as a consummate pragmatist. He was wedded to 
neither country nor ideology. He was put to the test when 
he was drafted to serve in the Pennsylvania militia in 
1777, as the British closed in on Philadelphia. The Swiss, 
who had not the money to hire a substitute, appealed his 
conscription to Thomas Wharton, president of the Exec- 
utive Council of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 


Your memorialist . . . begs leave upon this occasion to 
present to the Honourable Council that he is a for- 
eigner and native of the Republic of Geneva. . . in all 
countries strangers travelling in them are exempted 
from such regulations as are calculated solely for the 
particular inhabitants thereof... ."! 


Du Simitiere, who had lived in America for nearly 
thirteen of the preceding fourteen years, was standing on 
dubious ground when he claimed to be a foreigner. 
Moreover, he left out one very pertinent fact from his 
appeal. On May 20, 1769, in the midst of his residence in 
New York, he became a naturalized citizen of that prov- 
ince. Perhaps he reasoned that as a citizen of New York 
he was a foreigner in the neighboring Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania or that New York, in rebelling from the 
Crown, had abrogated his citizenship, but these are 
tenuous rationalizations at best. Du Simitiere, innocent of 
ideology, devoid of nationalism and ever-watchful for 


the main chance, saw no percentage in serving the 
country he professed to love, so he shamelessly lied to 
avoid it. 

Du Simitiere continued to be a citizen of the world 
during the British occupation of Philadelphia from Sep- 
tember 1777 to May 1778. He entertained British officers 
and patriot leaders with complete impartiality, lent his 
books to both, and managed to retain friends in both 
camps. After the British withdrawal, far from apologiz- 
ing for his collaboration with the enemy, Du Simitiére 
actually sought a reward! On July 22, 1779, he wrote a 
memorial to the President of the Continental Congress 
asking support for his proposed civil and natural history 
of America. Interestingly, his request was entitled, 


“Memorial of Pierre Eugene Du Simitiere, Native of the * 


Republic of Geneva and Citizen of the United States of 
America.”!2 Now that it suited his purposes, he was once 
again an American citizen! After a lengthy deliberation 
during which they considered giving him a grant of 
$2,000 (in badly inflated Continental Currency), 
Congress denied his request. Du Simitiere then turned 
to the Pennsylvania legislature, which awarded him a 
slightly lesser amount, £200, but by the time the grant 
was finally approved in 1781, the Pennsylvania money 
had stopped circulating and was therefore literally 
worthless. 

The would-be historian accepted these rebuffs un- 
happily but pragmatically. He needed to increase his 
income; if his historical project would not serve, perhaps 
his artifacts would. In truth, his collection had been 
evolving into a museum for some time. The first re- 
corded patron came to his door in 1775. The Continental 
Congress was meeting in Philadelphia, and one of its 
members, William Smith, took advantage of a day of 
adjournment to visit the learned Swiss. Smith’s diary 
reads simply, “Thursday 28 Septr. No Congress... I 
amused myself all the morning in M. Du Simitiere’s 
museum.”!? Smith erred, for at this point Du Simitiere 
had a collection, or at most a private cabinet, not a 
museum open to the public, and he considered himself 
a historian, not a curator. Smith reveals one useful fact, 
however: Du Simitiere must have already assembled a 
substantial cabinet if he could amuse a visitor for an 
entire morning. 
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That which was formerly open only to the respectable classes was 
now open to anyone who could afford the relatively nominal 
entrance fee of fifty cents. 


natural that he would look to Europe. As he ranged over 
the wide scope of his reading, which included many 
European publications, he noted passages from a book 
and a newspaper article, both of which so impressed him 
that he made transcripts of them in longhand. These 
extracts offer insight into Du Simitiere’s mind as he at- 
tempted to transplant the museum to the New World. 

The first of these Du Simitiere copied from a book he 
identified as “Dillon’s Travels Through Spain, published in 
1780.” Given the lag time between the book’s publication 
in Europe and its appearance in the United States, it was 
probably the latter part of 1781 before Du Simitiere was 
able to peruse it. He extracted a section he entitled, 
“Account of the Royal Cabinet of Natural History at 
Madrid.” His notes include the significant information 
that: 


The Royal Academy of Natural History, at Madrid, 
was [opened] to the public by His Majesty’s order in 
1775... for the purpose of receiving an ample collec- 
tion of natural curiosities. .. . Every thing is ranged 
with neatness and elegance, and the apartments are 
open twice a week for the public. . . .?! 


Surely, if the King of Spain was not demeaned by 
opening a collection to the public, neither would be an 
expatriated Swiss. Du Simitiere’s modest apartment on 
Arch Street would have to do instead of a handsome 
edifice, but he certainly had an ample collection of nat- 
ural curiosities with which to fill it. He must have particu- 
larly noted the phrase “neatness and elegance,” for if his 
projected museum was to have any stature it must be a 
respectable place, one which ladies and gentlemen could 
visit without embarrassment. These were useful insights, 
but Du Simitiere must have realized that the European 
museum could not be transplanted to America without 
modifications. Since he would receive no royal subsidy, 
he could not afford to be open only twice a week like the 
Royal Cabinet. He would have to accommodate the con- 
venience of the public, for they would be paying all of his 
bills. Due to royal support the great European national 
collections, like that of King Louis XVI of France housed 
in the Louvre, could afford to be closed to all but a 
handful of scholars and artists. Even supposedly “open” 
national collections, like that of the British Museum in 
London, were rendered virtually inaccessible by 
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restricted hours, hard-to-obtain tickets, and “tours” that 
actually hurried visitors through the galleries.?? Without 
royal or national support, Du Simitiere was in a double 
bind. On the one hand, he had to appeal to the respect- 
able element of society, like museums in Europe, or his 
museum would be dismissed as a disreputable, even im- 
moral establishment. On the other hand, he could not 
afford to cater exclusively to the upper classes, for they 
were not sufficiently numerous to provide the sole sup- 
port of his museum. The lower orders, therefore, could 
not be excluded; indeed, they had to be attracted. Du 
Simitiere was not inclined by ideology to be a man of the 
people, but economic reality would make his museum a 
more open and democratic phenomenon than its 
European counterpart. ¢ 
While Du Simitiere was pondering these considera- 
tions, another possible model came to his attention in the 
London Evening Post of November 3, 1781, in the form of 
an advertisement by Sir Ashton Lever, the proprietor of 
the celebrated “Holophusikon” in London. “Holophusi- 
kon” is a Greek word meaning roughly “world in mini- 
ature,’ and Lever’s massive gathering of curiosities 
seemed to fit the title. In 1775 he had moved to London 
from Manchester and thrown open his doors to the 
public, but he made sure that the lower classes could not 


afford to enter by charging a guinea for admission. After 


an initial flurry of interest, high prices began to tell, and 
by the end of 1781 the Holophusikon was in trouble. 
Lever’s advertisement in the Evening Post was directed to 
“the nobility and gentry of this Kingdom” and declared 
modestly: 


I allways [sic] thought the study of nature was of the 
greatest utility, and conceived the forming of a collec- 
tion of natural history Superior in its kind, would 
redound to my honour... chimerical as my ideas 
Seemed, they are actually carried into execution and I 
am now at this time Sole possessor of the first Museum in 
the Universe.?° 


Lever’s conception of the “public” was obviously lim- 
ited to the upper classes, and Du Simitiere undoubtedly 
recognized that such a narrow view would never work in 
America. The idea of acomprehensive collection of natu- 
ral history being useful to the public, however, must have 
struck him forcefully; perhaps he could build the 
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2. Du Simitiere traveled about the Caribbean from 1757 to 1763; was in 
New York (1763-64); Charleston (1764-65); Philadelphia (1765-67); 
Boston (1767-68); Newport (1768); New York (1768-70); Burlington 
(1770); Philadelphia (1770-72); West Indies (1772-73); Philadelphia 
(1773); West Indies (1773-74); and finally in 1774, he settled perma- 
nently in Philadelphia. 


3. In 1765-67, 1770-72, and 1773. 


4. Edward P. Alexander, Museums in Motion: An Introduction to the 
History and Function of Museums (Nashville: American Association for 
State and Local History, 1979), 47. 


5. Inthe confused monetary system of Provincial America, the Spanish 
silver dollar was the standard of value, always trading at a premium 
vis-a-vis the motley assortment of British, French, Provincial, and 
private issue coinage in circulation. During the early 1770s one Spanish 
dollar was roughly equivalent to a workman’s wages for a week. Thus 
the price of one dollar for admission was extremely high. By contrast, 
more than seventy years later, Peale’s museum in Philadelphia would 
charge the equivalent of one-quarter that price for admission. The 
hospital's entry fee was an effective barrier designed to keep all but the 
Frost “respectable” elements of society away from the cabinet. 


6. “The American Society for promoting and propagating useful 
knowledge,” held in Philadelphia (founded 1776) and the “American 
Philosophical Society” (founded 1767). 


7. Francois-Jean, Marquis de Chastellux, Travels in North America in the 
years 1780, 1781 and 1782 (reprint, Chapel Hill: University of North 


- Carolina Press, 1963), 146. Chastellux (1734-1788) was an author and a 


man of science, holding membership during his life in both the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society and the French Academy. He was the first 
person in France to be inoculated against smallpox. Chastellux also 
pursued a military career, serving as a major-general in the French 
Army in America under General Rochambeau from 1780-1783. 
During the time he was in America, he was properly the Chevalier de 
Chastellux, for he did not become the Marquis until 1784 upon the 
death of his older brother. 


8. James S. Whitehead, ed., “The Autobiography of Peter S. Du Pon- 
ceau,” The Pennsylvania Magazine of Biography and History 63: 326. Du 
Ponceau, the noted lawyer and linguist, was a steadfast friend of Dr. 
Chovet. 


9. Pierre Eugene Du Simitiere to Colonel Daniel Brodhead, August 29, 
1781, miscellaneous collections, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


10. Paul Ginsberg Sifton, “Pierre Eugene Du Simitiere (1737-1784): 
Collector in Revolutionary America” (Ph.D. diss., University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1960), 13. 


11. Memorial of Pierre Eugene Du Simitiere to Thomas Wharton, 
president of the Executive Council of the Commonwealth of Pennsylva- 
nia, August 18, 1777, Pierre Eugene Du Simitiere Collection, New York 
Public Library. 
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12. The Papers of the Continental Congress, Foreign Affairs Division, July 
22, 1779, National Archives. 


13. Edmond A. Burnett, Letters of Members of the Continental Congress, 
vol. 1 (Washington, D.C.: 1921), 209. 


14. Pierre Eugene Du Simitiere to Nathanial Scudder, August 20, 
1780, Du Simitiere Letter Book, Peter Force Papers, Series 8D, Library 
of Congress. 


15. Baron Ludwig Von Closen (ca. 1752-1755 to 1830) was a German 
aristocrat who served as a captain of the Royal Deux-Ponts Regiment in 
the French Army in America. Later he served as an aide-de-camp to 
that army’s commander, General Rochambeau. 


16. Evelyn M. Acomb, “The Journal of Baron Von Closen,” William and 
Mary Quarterly, 3d Ser. 10 (April 1953): 207. 


17. The rage for association items was parodied by James Salter, an 
associate of Sir Hans Sloane, founder of the British Museum, in his 
comic museum within “Don Saltero’s Coffee-House” in Chelsea. Among 
his “artifacts” were the “Queen of Sheba’s fan and Cordial Bottle” and 
“Pontius Pilate’s wife’s chambermaid’s sister’s hat.” See Alexander, 
Museums in Motion, 44-45. 


18. Acomb, “Journal of Von Closen,” 207. 
19. Chastellux, Travels in North America, 145. 
20. Ibid. 


21. Pierre Eugene Du Simitiere, “Account of the Royal Cabinet of 
Natural History at Madrid,” Du Simitiere Papers, Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 


22. Alexander, Museums in Motion, 22-23, 45. 


23. Sir Ashton Lever, London Evening Post, November 3, 1781, copied 
by Pierre Eugene Du Simitiere in Du Simitiere’s Scraps, no. 81, Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 
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26. Lillian Miller in her important work Patrons and Patriotism: Encour- 
agement of the Fine Arts in America, 1790-1860 (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1966) found that the end of the Revolution witnessed an 
enormous upsurge in the demand for American artists, scientists, and 
authors to divorce themselves from Europe in order to build a purely 
American culture. See 8-23; 142-43. Neil Harris, in The Artist in Ameri- 
can Society: The Formative Years, 1790-1860 (New York: George Braziller, 
1966), confirms Miller’s findings that Americans were self-consciously 
attempting to build a distinctive national culture during the post- 
Revolutionary era. See vii-xi; 295-98. 
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This was the first experiment in the tenuous balance between the 
elite and the popular that would become the hallmark of the 
American museum. 





“American Holophusikon.” Lever, though, was not all 
blustering optimism. Du Simitiere recorded his lament 
that his museum “by no means meets with the proper 
support, nor do I perceive the least probability of reim- 
bursing myself of the expences I have been at. . . .”** This 
was daunting. If the great Holophusikon could not be 
supported by London, could Du Simitiere’s cabinet find 
sustenance in Philadelphia? Lever himself offered an 
answer to this problem, stating, “I am ready to do my part 
to make it permanent in this Kingdom. . . to give every- 
one an opportunity of Judging how far my ideas are 
extravagant in thinking [it] a great national concern.”2° 
Du Simitiere, the great opportunist, must have sensed 
the main chance in these lines. He was surrounded by 
Americans displaying the bellicose patriotism that was 
partially a cause and partially a product of the Revolu- 
tion; moreover, he may have sensed that Americans were 

tiring of their cultural dependence on Europe. The great 
surge of cultural nationalism that followed the Revolu- 
tion was receptive to American efforts in the fields of art, 
history, and natural history.”® Perhaps Du Simitiere 
could exploit these feelings of patriotism and cultural 
nationalism by forming a museum that was American in 
its name, its collection, and its outlook. Perhaps such an 
institution could even be funded by the national govern- 
ment. 


Du Simitiere’s Museum, 1782-1784 


Du Simitiere did not ponder these two examples for long 
before he opened his collection to the public. He fixed 
the date of opening ina letter to a foreign correspondent: 
“You will probably have seen in our newspapers of last 
April and May that I have been induced to open my 
collection of [sic] the public. . . .”?” This initial opening in 
April 1782 seems to have been announced by small 
notices in the newspapers and apparently did not attract 
much patronage; thus, quietly and with little fanfare, for 
the first time in American history a private cabinet had 
been transformed into a public museum. That which was 
formerly open only to the respectable classes was now 
open to anyone who could afford the relatively nominal 
entrance fee of fifty cents. The Swiss would take care to 
keep his museum a respectable place, for he never of- 
fered spectacular entertainments; but he also needed to 
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ALELERELE LELELBLES 
The broadside announcing the opening of Du Simitiere’s Museum 


The date June 1, 1782, does not reflect the true opening date of the 
museum, which occurred in April of the same year. 
(Courtesy of the Library Company of Philadelphia) 


attract the lower orders to remain solvent, hence his 
advertisements in the popular press. This was the first 
experiment in the tenuous balance between the elite and 
the popular that would become the hallmark of the 
American museum. 

Unfortunately, Du Simitiere’s opening was too quiet, 
and he failed to get many visitors. The aspiring museum 
proprietor took quick action. On June 1, 1782, he pur- 
chased newspaper advertisements and distributed 
broadsides, both boldly entitled “American Museum.” He 
explained: 

The subscriber, having been induced from several 

motives to open his Collection for the inspection of 

Gentlemen and Ladies . . . who are desirous to see the 

curiosities it contains, thinks it incumbent upon him to 

subjoin for their information a short enumeration of 

the subjects of which it is composed. . . .”* 


Du Simitiere classified his collection according to the 
standard divisions of the eighteenth century, “natural” 
and “artificial” curiosities. Under the former heading, he 
listed marine productions, land productions, petrifica- 
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The American Museum died along with us proprietor. 








prospect of enjoying the fruits of my toils and 
labours.°7 


The despair so evident in this passage was 
premature, for business began to pick up shortly there- 
after. Then in March 1783, disaster struck; an illness 
required the amputation of a joint from a finger on his 
left hand. This operation left him in terrible pain and 
unable to work for some weeks thereafter. The loss of 
income was a terrible blow and was exacerbated by a 
move to more commodious quarters at Arch above 
Fourth Street in May. By the time Schoepf arrived in 
Philadelphia in late July 1783, the situation was becoming 
serious. Schoepf declared that “It is to be regretted that 
his activities, and his enthusiasm for collecting, should 
be embarrassed by domestic circumstances, and that he 
should fail of positive encouragement from the Ameri- 
can publick.[sic]”** Despite the fact that by August 8, 


“1783 there were sufficient patrons to keep Du Simitiere 


home “every forenoon”*® to attend them, his museum 
income was not enough to cover his bills. 


Du Simitiere never really fully recovered from the ° 


operation, which severely hampered his artistic ability 
and thus cut further into his already depleted income. At 
the end of 1783 his writing abruptly ceased as his health 
began to fail him. By December 1783 he had taken on 
drawing pupils, among them Thomas Jefferson’s 
daughter Martha, in a desperate attempt to make ends 
meet. A letter Jefferson wrote Martha reveals just how 
impecunious Du Simitiere had become by February 
1784. “With respect to the paiment [sic] of the guinea,” 
wrote Jefferson, “I would wish him to receive it, because if 
there is to be a doubt between him and me, of which of us 
acts rightly, I would chuse [sic] to remove it clearly off my 
own shoulders.”?° Du Simitiere’s grasping for money was 
understandable, for he was penniless. The obvious an- 
swer was to sell his collection, but he could not bring 
himself to do it. The Swiss had used up all of his luck, and 
he died on October 10 or 22, 1784, at the age of forty- 
seven. After a careful study of the few scraps of remain- 
ing evidence, Paul Sifton theorized that the cause of 
death was starvation. 

The American Museum died along with its pro- 
prietor. Some members of the Pennsylvania legislature 
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The broadside announcing the public auction of the museum contents 


It is interesting that fully one-half of the lots consisted of printed 
material. 


(Courtesy of the Library Company of Philadelphia) 


attempted to purchase the collection intact for the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, but their efforts failed. Two ad- 
ministrators, including the bookseller Ebenezer Hazard, 
were named to take charge of the estate. Although Haz- 
ard later claimed that he took the post “with a view to 
prevent his museum from being scattered,”*' he and his 
partner worked with dispatch, and on March 19, 1785, 
the contents of the American Museum were sold at public 
auction in Philadelphia, comprising thirty-six large lots. 
Among them were eighteen lots of books, nine of 
drawings and prints, and five of “curiosities.” The Library 
Company of Philadelphia was the biggest purchaser, 
buying so many books that it took twenty-two pages to list 
them all. 


Du Simitiere and Peale 


Despite printed assertions to the contrary, there is abso- 
lutely no evidence that Charles Willson Peale was either 
present at the sale or purchased anything through 
agents.*” He was, however, acquainted with his museum 
predecessor. In a letter to his son Rembrandt, written in 
1812, Peale recalled: 
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At this time [ca. 1773] I became acquainted with Mr. 
Simitire [sic] a miniature painter, he was fond of col- 
lecting objects of natural history, his painting room 
was ornamented with frames of Butterflies and he 
had a considerable number of snakes and c. in spirits 
— he also collected medals & coins... in his latter 
time, he made a sort of Museum displayed in one or 
two Rooms — chiefly consisting, with the above, of antic 
[sic] dresses arms & c. he received a small sum for 
adiiission:...< .** 


Peale thus had an acquaintance with Du Simitiere 
and had probably visited his museum because his 
memory of its contents was quite accurate. There is an 
unmistakable note of hostility in Peale’s description of Du 
Simitiere’s effort as “a sort of museum.” Nearly fourteen 
years later, just before his death, Peale once more at- 
tacked the Swiss: 


He. . . collected some few articles of antiquity . . . but 
he made no attempts to preserve either birds or 
quadrupeds. He had a few coins, perhaps they were 
the most valuable part of his collection.*4 


Peale’s opinion of Du Simitiere seems to have 
deteriorated during the intervening time. Now Peale 
accused him of collecting in areas that were not impor- 
tant and of having paltry collections in general. Far from 
considering Du Simitiere an honored predecessor, Peale 
thought him a quaint hoarder of marginally interesting 
material. Clearly Peale felt that he owed nothing in terms 
of artifacts or of inspiration to his predecessor. 

Peale, however, may not have been completely hon- 
est with himself. Although it is true that he received no 
artifacts from Du Simitiere, he did garner some direct 
and indirect examples from his predecessor. He wit- 
nessed Du Simitiere’s transformation of a private cabinet 
into a public museum and must have noted with interest 
that many people were willing to pay to see it. Since he 
was familiar with Du Simitiere’s collection, he may have 
absorbed a few lessons in organization as well. Far from 
being the “magpie’s nest” that Peale’s descendant Sellers 
described, Du Simitiere’s museum displayed a logical 
arrangement. Du Simitiere despised disorder and 
bluntly criticized it when confronted with it. For instance, 
he was disturbed by a visit to the Society of Fort David, 
a fishing club that met once a week at the Falls of the 


Schuylkill and that owned a small private cabinet. Ac- 
cording to Du Simitiere, they kept a house “where ina 
good number of curiosities natural and artificial are to be 
Seen, but without choice and in very bad order promis- 
cuously mixt [sic] with covers for Dishes, cup boards, 
China, Pewter & c.’4° Du Simitiere’s museum was as well 
organized as the various nature of the collection would 
allow, and Peale probably observed that fact. Finally, 
Peale may have grasped that given a bigger collection and 
better promotion, it just might be possible to succeed in 
attracting all classes of people to a museum. 


Du Simitiere as Museum Pioneer in America 


Whatever Peale owed to Du Simitiere, he added many 
innovations of his own and was justly remembered as a 
giant in the cradle age of American museums. Du 
Simitiere, however, is another story. With his career cut 
short by premature death, with no one to take up his 
mantle, and with his museum expiring with him and his 
collection broken up and sold, it 1s little wonder that 
his efforts are largely forgotten today. Yet it was Du 
Simitiere, with no precedents to guide him, who first 
transformed a private cabinet into a public museum. It 
was Du Simitiere who first mentioned the desirability of 
forming an American national museum. And it was Du 
Simitiere who first tried the “American compromise”: a 
museum simultaneously catering to popular and elite 
audiences. He failed through a combination of poor 
management and bad luck, and his ideas were less copied 
than reinvented by others. Yet, although the trail he 
blazed has been obliterated by the successive widenings 
of those who followed him, the credit for being first 
rightfully belongs to Pierre Eugene Du Simitiere, pio- 
neer in American museums. 


Notes 


1. Charles Coleman Sellers, Mr. Peale’s Museum: Charles Willson Peale 
and the First Popular Museum of Natural Science and Art (New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1980), 12. Sellers was hardly an objective scholar; as a lineal 
descendant of Charles Willson Peale and his “official” biographer, Sel- 
lers had a tendency to celebrate Mr. Peale at the expense of his contem- 
poraries. 
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10. 2 top-leaves. Short thighs and long legs var. 
11. 2top-leaves. Chignon under right: part of Y. 
12. 1top-leaf. Ch’gnon tcuches letter Y. 
13. 1 tcp-leaf. Chigron under right part. of Y. 
14. 1 top-leaf. Chignon under centre of Y. 
15. The ugly face var. 
16. 47 leaves. Cannon balls between dress and bale of goods. 
17. 45 leaves. Balls under dress. 
18. 41 leaves. Balls under dross. 
19. 36 leaves. Balls betweea dress and bale. 
20. 36 leaves. Balls under dress. 
21. 32 12aves. Balls under bale. 
22. 32 12aves. Balls under dress. 
23. 12leaves. Dated on Rev. 
24. 11 leaves. Dated on Rev. 
25. 9 leaves. Dated on Rev. 
26. 6 leaves.. Dated on Rev. 
27. Close wreath. Dated on both sides. 
28. Open wreath Dated on both sides. 
29. Small vessel var. Dated on Obv. 
- 80. Battle ship var. Dated on Obv. 
31. 1818. Oval rosette var. 
82. 1818. Circular rosette var. 


Oldest Coin Collection Recorded inthe U S 


The following notes pertairing to numismatics, have been taken from the 
diary of the Rev. William Be. ticy, lately published by the Essex Institute of 
Salem. Weare indebted to Mr. John Robirson of Salem for his kindness in 
culling these numismatic bits from Bentley’s diary and laying them before the 
numular fraternity. Considerable importance should be attached to these ex- 
tracts because random jottings on coins treated from a numismatic sta-dpcint 
seldom occupied the thoughts of our ancestors and a!so, because mention is 
made of a coin collection. Thi. collection of Judge Winthrcp’s must have been 
one of the first formed in this country. What became of this collection is a 
mystery. Considerable search has; failed to loca‘2 the ultimate disposal of th’'s 
cabinet. Can any of our readers throw some light on this? 





EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF WiLLIAM BENTLEY, D. D. of Salem: Pus. Essex 
INSTITUTE, SALEM, Mass., 1905: 
1787, Aug. 26, p. 73. Presented to Winthrop, a copper coin of Charles XII 
of Sweden, 7 by 9 incies. The stamps were all on one side, one in the midd’e, 
one ineach corner. {ts weight about four pounds. 
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Sept. 2 p. 73. About this tim> was a great difficulty respecting the circu- 
lation of small copper coin. . Those of George III. being well executed were of 
uncommon thinness, and those stamped fr»m the face of other coppers in sand, 
commonly called ‘‘Birmingham,’’ were very badly executed. Beside these were - 
the coppers bearing the authority of the States of Vermont, Connecticut and 
New York, etc., but no accounts how issued, regularly transmitted, the Con- 
necticut copper, has a face in general form resembling the Georges, with this 
inscription. (He then describes the various state issues he has met with, 
speaking of the Vermont as having ‘‘a new star appearing among the thirteen. 
A sun rising over the mountains, to demote the green mountain boys, a name 
assumed during the war.’’) A mint is said is preparing for the commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. It may be noted that the New York and Connecticut coin 
face opposite ways. To remember all the coin which passes through my hands, 
I note down a few coppers of foreign coin: Swedish coin, shield, three bars, 
lion, etc., 1763, measures 1 inch and 3-10: another 1747 similar: Russian, a 
warrior on horseback with a spear piercing a dragon, on the reverse a wreath 
infolding a cypher. aware 

Sept. 16. p. 75. In removing a stone wall in Mystic or Medford, in 1783, 
there were found under it a large collection of brass pieces nearly square, mixed 
with the smallest brass coins of Europe, the whole half a peck. A few round 
ones have a fleur-de-lis stamped on each side of them. The figures on the 
others were confused but representing no character. The stone had lost all 
appearance of ever having been moved, and there is no recollection of the 
currency of such pieces which appear to have been in use. A coin circulated 
with the apparent authority of Vermont. A star with an eye in the centre and 
between the rays other stars in number thirteen. On the reverse a wreath in 
which is enclosed the cyphers U. S. Inscription Libertas et Justitia. 1785. 

Nov. 4, p. 79. A list of medals and coins sent to Mr. Winthrop of Cam- 
bridge: Medal of Sweden in honor of Augsburg confession 

A George reignin 

A Pitt 
Coin: Russian 4 Copec 

Danish XXIV skill: 

Danish XII skill: 

George I penny: eng: 

Charles I penny 


Charles’ rose. Jus divinum 
St. Pelegrin 

five northern copper coins 

and besides a Chinese lanthorn 


1788, April 2, p. 91 (Here he describes a Chinese cash called ‘‘Caxa’’ he had 
from Capt. West, which he refers to at length) From Capt. Elkins I. received 
two coins much like our Cobbs. They are above the weight of an English 
farthing, which having a character differing from either of the former and 
having on one side the Arabic figures. : 
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27. Pierre Eugene Du Simitiere to Monsieur Gerard, September 12, 
1782. Du Simitiere Letter Book, Peter Force Papers, Series 8D, Library 
of Congress. 


28. Pierre Eugene Du Simitiere, broadside dated June 1, 1782, Library 
Company of Philadelphia. 


29. Ibid. 
30. Ibid. 
31. Ibid. 


32. Ibid. 


33. The will-o’-the-wisp of the National Museum was ardently pursued 
for decades by many capable men. Charles Willson Peale labored for 
years to transform the Philadelphia Museum into the nation’s museum. 
During much of his long career as an ambassador, congressman, and 
cabinet officer, Joel Roberts Poinsett would work toward that goal and 
nearly achieve it when heading the National Insutution for the Promo- 
tion of Science. Finally, during the 1850s, Spencer Fullerton Baird, the 
assistant secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, would fulfill the 
dream, culminating his efforts in 1857 with the transfer of the govern- 
ment collections to the Smithsonian. 


34. Acomb, “Journal of Von Closen,” 207. 
35. Chastellux, Travels in North America, 145. 


36. Johann David Schoepf, Travels in the Confederation [1783-1784] 
(New York: Bergman Publishers, 1968), 85-86. Schoepf (1752-1800) 
was in America from 1777 to 1784 as a surgeon with troops from 
Ansbach. 


37. Du Simitiere to Monsieur Gerard, September 12, 1782. 
38. Schoepf, Travels in the Confederation, 86. 
39. Sifton, “Pierre Eugene Du Simitiere,” 450 (note). 


40. Thomas Jefferson to Martha Jefferson, February 18, 1784, The 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson, vol. 6, ed. Julian P. Boyd (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1950), 543. 


41. Hans Huth, “Pierre Eugene Du Simitiere and the Beginnings of the 
American Historical Museum,” The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography 69 (October 1945), 321. 


42. This fallacy seems to have begun with William John Potts in an 
article entitled “Du Simitiere, Artist, Antiquary and Naturalist, Projec- 
tor of the First American Museum, with Some Extracts from his 
Notebook,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography 13 (October 
1889). Potts speculated that Du Simitiere’s cabinet formed the basis for 
Peale’s museum, adding, “this in our opinion, probably included the 
pictures, Indian and other relics, and natural history specimens... .” 
(p. 351). Hans Huth, in his article cited above, perpetuated the error, 


stating “A major part [of Du Simitiere’s collection] probably went to 
Charles Willson Peale as the nucleus of the museum he opened in 
1785.” (p. 321). Huth went on to claim that since P. T. Barnum bought 
most of the Peale family collection, Du Simitiere’s material probably 
perished in the 1865 fire at Barnum’s American Museum in New York 
City. Huth was apparently unaware that much of the Philadelphia 
Museum’s collection was destroyed in the December 30, 1851 fire at the 
Swaim Building in Philadelphia, which was owned at the time by one 
Clapp Spooner, who had purchased the building and the collection 
from Barnum. 


43. Charles Willson Peale to Rembrandt Peale, October 28, 1812, 
The Collected Papers of Charles Willson Peale and his Family on Microfiche, 
Series I]-A, Card 15, ed. Lillian B. Miller (Millwood, N.Y.: Kraus Mi- 
croforms, 1981). 


44, Charles Willson Peale, “1826 Autobiography,” The Collected Papers 
of Charles Willson Peale, Series II-C, Card 14. 

e 
45. Pierre Eugene Du Simitiere, Scraps, no. 92, Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, 14. 


For Further Reading 


Huth, Hans. “Pierre Eugene Du Simitiere and the Beginnings of the 
American Historical Museum.” The Pennsylvania Magazine of His- 
tory and Biography 69 (October 1945): 315-25. A derivative piece 
based on an earlier article by William John Potts contains errors 
and tenuous claims; should be used with caution. 


Levy, Martin. “The First American Museum of Natural History.” /S/S 42 
(April 1951): 10-12. A concise, accurate, but rather simplistic 
account of Du Simitiere’s life and accomplishments. 


Lingelbach, William E. “An Early American Historian,” in Bookmen’s 
Holiday: Notes and Studies Written and Gathered in Tribute to Henry 
Miller Lydenberg. New York: New York Public Library, 1943. A 
generally solid treatment of Du Simitiere and his museum activi- 
ties. 


Potts, William John. “Du Simitiere, Artist, Antiquary and Naturalist, 
Projector of the First American Museum, with Some Extracts from 
his Notebook.” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography 13 
(October 1889): 341-75. The first serious work on Du Simitiere is 
still among the best, although occasional errors creep in. The 
extracts from Du Simitiere’s notebook are interesting and 
valuable. 


Sifton, Paul Ginsberg. “Pierre Eugene Du Simitiere (1737-1784): Collec- 
tor in Revolutionary America.” Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1960. Sifton’s exhaustive treatment of Du 
Simitiere’s life and labors is by far the best account of him in print. 
Curiously though, Sifton covers Du Simitiere’s museum activities 
less thoroughly than other phases of his life. Sifton’s only major 
weakness lies in an excessive veneration of Du Simitiere and a 
too-harsh assessment of Charles Willson Peale. 
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Footnote: 


(1) Preobrazhevskii cites the price paid by the Library of Congress for the 
books bought in 1907 at 100,000 rubles. Tuneef's figure is $40,000. The later, 
which we have adopted, is undoubtedly the more reliable. 


SOURCES 
A. A . Preobrazhevskii, Collection of G.V. Yudin in the State Archive of the 
Krasnoyarsk Krai. Inthe Archeological Yearbook for 1958. Moscow, 1960. 
D. D. Tuneef, Bibliographical Sketch (on) the 25th Anniversary of the Yudin 
Collection, Library of Congress. Typescript, Oct. 1931 was, D.C. Alexis 
V. Babin, the Yudin Library, Krasnoyarsk. Washington, D.C. 1905. 


Numismatic Minibooks 
Reinhold Jordan 
Schweinfurt 
Federal Republic of Germany 

After World War II Germany was divided into several parts. Some parts 
were given to East bloc countries, some parts were occupied by the allied 
forces. The allied governments tried to establish governments of their own 
kind in the zones occupied by their forces. In 1949 the Soviets gave their 
occupation Zone some limited autonomy, a communist ideology and the 
name "Deutsche Demokratische Republik" (German Democratic Republic, 
GDR). 

Numismatists in this part of Germany were organized into the "Duetscher 
Kulturbund", later renamed in "Kulturbund der DDR", whose main aims are 
to promote socialism and friendship and Soviet Union. Nearly every 
numismatic publication is edited by officials of the organization or by other 
official editors. There is no possibility for a private editor to edit numismatic 
literature. 

Since about 1970, however, the numismatists who are members of this 
organization have developed some chances to publish ideas of their own as 
long as they do not oppose the communist ideology. Although many essays 
in the periodicals still are hard to read for a non - communist German, others 
contain interesting valuable research studies and it seems that there will be 
some turn towards numismatic science not involved in ideological patterns. 

In any case there have been a couple of new ideas among the numimatists 
over there. I would like to introduce one of those ideas in this essay. The 
Numismatic minibooks! 


Up to now I know of three of them. The first of these 
tiny booklets, measuring only 35 x 31 mm, was printed 
in 1984. The book was written by P. Lauerwald, a well- 
known numismatist specializing in coins and money- 
history of Eichsfeld, an area in Thuringia. The book is 
entitled Munzen im Brauchtum des Eichfeldes (coins in 
the customs of the Eichsfeld), has 95 pages, some pic- 
tures and contains a most enjoyable lecture concerning 
several uses to which the population of the Eichsfeld put 
special coins circulating in this area centuries ago. Coins 


BOWERS AND MERENA GALLERIES, INC. 





April 14, 1987 


Box 1224 
WOLFEBORO, NH_ 03894 
(603) 569-5095 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St. Louis, MO. 63105 


Dear Eric: 


I am enclosing herewith a Xerox copy of the current draft of "The Forgotten Eagle," 
by Dr. Joel J. Orosz, which we will be publishing as a separate monograph. The 

text sheds light on a hitherto unpublicized early American numismatist. As this 
general historical era is your forte, I wonder if you would be interested in 

writing a foreword to the book? I would pay an honorarium of $100 for this - and, 
even more important, we consider it to be a great privilege and honor. If this is 
interesting, just send whatever you can, and I shall incorporate it into the work, 
which will go to the printer as soon as the foreword is received. On the other hand, 
if this is something you are not inclined to do, just drop me a quick note to this 
effect, and I shall look elsewhere. No need to return the manuscript, as I can make 
another copy. 





Q. David Bowers 


QDB/mkv 


Enclosure: 
As stated 


Your friends in the rare coin business 
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(often special ones) were presented on many occasions 
to the children and grown-ups, some were used as 
amulets, etc. etc. 

A second numismatic minibook was printed in the 
same year under the title Kurioses uber Munzen (numis- 
matic curiosities). It has 96 pages filled with informa- 
tion concerning numismatic oddities collected by the 
author H. Caspar. The booklet was issued by the 
journalists of Neues Deutschland, the offical commu- 
nist party organ in the GRD. 

The third booklet was issued in 1986. It is dedicated 
to the above-mentioned "Kulturbund der DDR" and its 
activities in numismatics. It contains 65 pages of infor- 
mation concerning the publications of the organization 
and its numismatic activities. 

Three books of tiny size, well bound and with readable 
and informative contents. A curiosity of course, but, 
after all, a nice idea. 


THE ASYLUM 
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xyes, 


1788, Aug. 10, p. 108. Copper coin nearly the size of a dollar with the arms 
of Portugal. Elegant inscription, Maria I et Petrus III 1777. (He describes 
another the ‘‘size of English half pence with the face and shield of a pistareen’’) 
Ins. Philip V. D. G. Hisp, Rex, and on the reverse a lion crowned, globe and 
sceptre. Ins. Utrumg. Virt: Protego: 1742. Coppers stamped XII on one 
part and opposite on the same sid2 16 effaced, on the reverse VIII. 63 and other 
confused marks. of 

1790, Juve 1: p. 174 (His ‘‘good friend Capt. Hodges’’ gave him some coins) 
One Swedish, Gustavus the third, 1788. A coin of the U. S. of Holland Arms 
with the inscription concordia fes ‘parvae crescunt, 1761. Two pieces of Tippo 
Saib with ficur-de-lis on the face and confused figures on the reverse. 


Jure 6, p. 175 Received from Capt. H. Elkins,—(besides many other 
curiosities) Oe Dutch coin Hero in armor, etc. 1786: French coin, Isles de F. 
and Bourbon, 3 sols, 1770... Dutch, bruised, marked 6 s. 1777. A Fanam, three 
fleur-d2-lis. Pice, two, marked Bom, etc. Silver coin marked M. ras Isulae. 
Num. 1680. Three French West Ind: copper coins. Col. Franz, etc. 1767. Gold 
Cobb (?) figured, third of gold rupee. 


1791, July 20, p. 277. Being Commencement at Cambridg2, I set out for 
Cambridge from Deacon Ridgeway’s and in a chaise went to Judge Winthrops 
with whom I spent the day. Inthe morning I entertained myself with his 
curious cabinet of Coins and Medals. It was large aad not with any antiques, 
but it had a great variety of small pieces and may be deemed the best we have 


in this part of the country. It is improving its value by constant additions, but . 


it requires too great an interest in this country, to have its full success, 


1791, Sept. 15, p. 302. Wa'‘son in his fourth volume of his Chymestry, has 
the followirg,—‘‘It is reported of King James II, that he melted down and 
coined all the bra:s gun; in [rela d and afterwards proceeded to coin the pewter 
with this inscription, Mclioris lessera fati. The Congress in America had re- 
course to the sam? expedient; they coined several pieces of about an inch and a 
half in diameter, and of 240 grains in weight in which; on one side of which was 

,in a circular ring near the edge, Continental Currency. 1776, and within the 
ring a rising sun with Fagio, at the side of it, shining upon a dial under which 
was Mind your busi-e33. O1 th> reverse were thirteen small circles: joined to- 
gether like the rings of a chain, on each of which was inscribed the name of 

" some one of the thirteea states. On another circular ring within these was 
inscribed America 1 Congress, and in the central space, We are one. I have 
been particular in the mention of this piece of money, because, like the leaden 
money which was struck at Vienna when that city was besieged in 1529, it will 
soon become a great curiosity. I estimated the weight of a cubic foot of this 
continental currency. It weighs 7440 ounces. This exceeds the weight of a 
cubic foot of our best sort of pewter, and falls short of that of our worst. I 
conjecture that the metal of this Continental currency consisted of 12 parts of 
tin and 1 of lead.”’ 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 





Bureau of the Mint. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 2, 1907. 


COINAGE EXECUTED AT THE MINTS OF THE UNITED STATES DURING THE 
: CALENDAR YEAR 1906. 





Denomination Pieces Value 
Double Tia leas: 55 faa sidecrinign a2h ghee S09 > 32,140,190 $54, 803,800.00 
Wap lee ic 23 fas deans x ee ees ae 1,690,302 16, 903,920.00 
Half Eagles ...... Bilis sana ad ae 1,077,820 5,389, 100.00 
Quarter Bap i@iiyckk cette oy be aga Yeseerneie oy ee 176,490 441,225.00 
Total Gold 5,684, 892 77,538, 045.00 
Half Dollars .. ... ge pelt aes Ge Ns ot cates AD rn sya 10,852, 829 5,426, 414,50 
Quarter Dollars. a:3:1. siavewsd.qe- nae. Ate aut: FOarGTO 2,248, 168.75 
Dimes wiper aaron Muse ah. Sundk. et eee . 29,765,046 2,976, 504.60 
Total Silver 49,610,550 10,651, 087.85 
Pines Cambs 2535: 450d tea vie bys os eC ey eee 38,613, 725 1,930,686. 25 
One Gonti isin thn. evitiows £2) Ks. cieawaoieas 96,022,255 960,222.55 
Total Minor 134,635,980 .' 2,890,908.80 
Total Coinage 189,931,422 ~ 91,080,041.65 
COINED FOR GOVERNMENT OF MEXICco: 
Gi PON Aree BIGCCR secs es ig 2 oe sem pie? ate aus Ws 8 Peet tema 4,000,000 
10. Peso gold pieces. ... 23.--..-- seer eeeetees eee cece 1,000,000 
50 Centavo silver pieces ........ Gf oF Reh ee uo foes, om oe Weerant ac bee 5,000, 000 
COINED FOR PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: ; 
BMIVOR DISCGR rete a oh pak katoi cige tiene ne Ae Oe Or oe 203,004 
LUISE TSR 2 2 see aan Rete. SN are ace ae ee 1,500 


Charles Steigerwalt announces that, cwing to other consignments being 
added, his sale of the Appleton collection has been postponed to February. 


_ AUCTIONS BY BOWERS AND MERENA, INC. 


WOLFEBORO, NH 03894 


(603) 569-5095 
Mr. Joel Orosz 
Kalamazoo Public Museum 
315 South Rose Street 
Kalamazoo, MI 49007 


Dear Mr. Orosz: 


Dave Bowers has given me your letter to Tom Becker, along with the enclosures, which 
I am returning herewith. I have read through the Xeroxes fairly closely looking for 
rarities. Here are my comments on du Simitiere's and John Smith's material: 


1. In general, the inventories lack sufficient details to establish the types of 
coins they contain. The gold coins are listed by denomination and penny weights, 
but this is not really helpful. Eg., there are 7 kinds of Edward VI % sovereigns, 
5 of which are RRRR and 2 of which are common. John Smith's inventory is a little 
better, but contains nothing really outstanding. The first medal listed is Betts- 
169, probably in silver; the other two sound interesting as early peace medals. 


2. This said, du Simitier's list does contain a 2 ducats of Bern, 1703, somewhat 
scarce if nice; 10 pieces of "New England coins"?!?; 18 Rosa americana, etc. Again, 
however, not enough information was deemed necessary to record & so I am left at a 
loss. His Roman bronzes are pedestrian ones. 


3. We are a nation of quality conscious collectors now. We weren't once. Lacking 
condition notes, however rudimentary, even the Bern gold piece & the Rosa americana 
pieces are unremarkable. You are left then, with the "New England coins" as notable 
in themselves and all else pales. . 


Sincerely yours, 


ai? thd: 


Michael J. Hodder 
Director 





MJH:bq 
cc: Q. David Bowers 


Your friends in the rare coin business 


April 24, 1987 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St. LOULs oN 63105 


Dear Bric: 





Box 1224 
WOLFEBORO, NH _ 03894 
(603) 569-5095 


Thank you for your letter of April 2lst. The news that you will write the fore- 
word is great, and by means of a copy of this letter I will let Joel Orosz know 
of your decision. A copy of the Taylor Collection plates will be sent to your 
library upon publication, probably in about 90 days. The typesetting for the 


book will on "hold" until I learn of your suggested changes. 


Concerning the 


changes, please copy the author on them at the same time, so he will be aware 
of them. His address is: Dr. Joel J. Orosz, 4300 Old Field Trail, Kalamazoo, 


MI 49008. 


Thank you again, Eric. 


Best pero 1 regards, 





QDB/mkv 


Copy to: 
Dr... goelk Orosz 


Your friends in the rare coin business 


Wek Kee Foundation 
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ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


April 29, 1987 


Mr. Q. David Bowers 
Box 1224 
Wolfeboro, NH 03894 


Mr. ..Joel J. Orosz 
4300: Old. Field: Trail 
Kalamazoo, MI 49008 


Re: Simitiere Manuscript 


Dear Friends: 


It was a pleasure to read and make suggestions to improve the galley 
proofs of the above manuscript. You have a "hit" on your hands. I enclose 
a copy with my notations for your consideration. 


I will be writing the introduction in due course, after receiving copies 
of the illustrations and lists which were not included in what was sent. 


In speaking to Joel this morning, I urged him to include in an appendix 
copies of all the numismatic lists and copies of all auction and museum 
circulars mentioning numismatic items, if they are not included in the 
illustrations which are planned. 


Anything further I can explain as to my comments, please do not hesitate 
to call on me. 





jah 


Encl. 


BOWERS AND MERENA GALLERIES, INC. 


May 1, 1987 


Box 1224 
WOLFEBORO, NH_ 03894 
(603) 569-5095 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St.. Lowis, MO 63105 


DeatecEric: 


Thank you for your letter and nice comments concerning Joel Orosz's manuscript. 
I have asked Joel to go over your ideas, to answer the questions you have posed 
in the margins, and to send me a copy with the final corrections as he wants 
them. Also, I have asked him to send me an appendix if he wants to include 
this. Concerning the illustrations, he will be sending you a schedule of 
pictures; or, if he does not, he will get in touch with us here, and we will 
send it out from this end. 


Eric, thank you very much for reviewing the manuscript. I believe I mentioned 
that this will be issued in book or monograph form - small format, 53 by 83 
inches, offered for sale separately to those interested. Depending upon the 
response we get to a limited edition of 300 copies for a monograph I recently 
wrote on Dr. G. G. Wilkins, we may have a few hundred deluxe copies printed as 
well. There seems to be quite a bit of interest in our publications on the 
part of bibliofiles. 


I look forward to seeing you in St. Louis next week at the convention. 





Q. David Bowers 
QDB/mkv 


Copy to: “Dry J6el Orosz 


Your friends in the rare coin business 


